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The old man sat down. Georges had not
moved from his place, standing against the wall,
and Judith did not look at him* Rather she was
compelled to notice everything about old Mr,
Stane, how, with solemn, dignified, cautious steps,
he moved to a chair; how he slowly sat down,
spreading on either side of him the long heavy
skirts of his coat; how he put up his hand and
smoothed his white locks, pinched his white nose,
then, very carefully, as though he were dealing
with something extremely precious, laid his hands
on his immense knees. It was then that she was
struck with his great strength. His hands looked
as though they could wring the neck of an ox*

' Mr. Stane,' Georges said, * took a chaise to
Keswick and walked from there to see us.'

' Aye,' said the old man. ' I was drawn like.
My heart is aching for my son, madam, and
your husband was the last to see him. It was a
terrible accident and God's will. But he was all
I had in the world.'

He spoke with very little accent in a soft mild
tone. Then he went on: ' Whoso casteth a stone
on high casteth it on his own head. He that
worketh mischief, it shall fall on him, and he shall
not know whence it cometh.'

Her heart beat wildly. He knew then? He
had come here for some kind of vengeance? But
he looked up and gave her a smile, so gentle, so
friendly, so amiable that she could only smile back
at him.

* The Scriptures, madam,' he said, * have been
a comfort to me all my days.'